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A JOURNAL OF RELIGION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


AMERICA’S MINORITY PROBLEMS 


Americans traditionally have liked to make a sharp 
distinction between domestic and foreign affairs, 
between “our” business and “their” business. The 
events of the past two decades have taught us, 
however, that the distinction is generally unreal. 
No man is an island and today no nation is an 
island; we are all involved in each other’s fate and 
what happens “here” inevitably affects what hap- 
pens “there.” A whole world watches to see how 
this nation manages its “private” problems and, in- 
evitably, the pattern of America’s domestic life 
has effects on life abroad. During the past several 
years Mr. George Kennan has repeatedly re- 
minded us, for example, that one of the most im- 
portant challenges we face in the Cold War is to 
set our own house in order, because a nation that 
is unwilling or unable to secure justice within its 
own borders cannot hope to be the symbol and 
defender of justice for the rest of the world. 

In this respect, no problem in American society 
is more basic or more urgent than the problem of 
America’s minority groups. This nation will be 
judged on how it treats them. Are we in fact a 
pluralist society which promotes genuine equality 
of opportunity for each of its members, or is Amer- 
ican “equality” only a myth? Our society is strug- 

ing to answer this question. And on the answer 
a great deal of our future in the world depends. 
The form this question has taken is both racial and 
religious; it involves two of our most numerous 
minorities: Negroes and Catholics. In dealing 
with the questions they are now asking America’s 
conscience is being put to a great test. Are we—in 
spite of our fine democratic professions—deter- 
mined to maintain ourselves as a white-Anglo- 
Saxon-Protestant culture, or is this indeed a land 
of “liberty and justice for all”? 

America’s racial problem is its greatest trauma. 
The American Negro has suddenly awakened 
from a long, docile slumber to demand an active 
role in the nation’s life. The lunch counter demon- 
strations now taking place in the South are not the 
work of a few hot-headed youths: they are a his- 
toric sign that the American Negro is finally, a 


hundred years after emancipation, demanding 
first-class citizenship. The Negroes’ struggle has 
thus moved beyond the courts, beyond legalism; 
it has become immediate and personal and calls 
for an immediate and personal response from the 
nation’s white majority. The time when this major- 
ity could be neutral about, or detached from, this 
question—content with the “status quo”—is for- 
ever passed. On the Negro questidn there is no 
status quo: all is in ferment. 

If a better measure of justice, a better America, 
is to emerge from the ferment, the nation’s reli- 
gious groups will have to play a more active role 
than they have in the past. It is still a bitter fact 
that in the United States 11 A.M. on Sunday is the 
most segregated hour in the week. America’s 
Churches, on the whole, have a sorry history here; 
in their approach to Negro rights they have lagged 
behind the best insights of the secular-humanist 
conscience; they have rationalized and temporized 
and, sometimes, connived with injustice. For all 
this they have much to answer. Perhaps their 
major role in the social order now is to guide and 
speed the real emancipation of the American Ne- 
gro that has finally begun. 


The Churches—especially the Protestant 
Churches — face a similar challenge and have a 
similar role in that other “minority” question that 
is now dividing the nation: the question of a pos- 
sible Roman Catholic candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. And here the question 
is one of particular psychological delicacy for 
some Protestant Americans, since it may seem to 
threaten their traditional image of America as an 
unofficially “Protestant” nation. But the challenge 
for the Protestant conscience here is similar to the 
challenge for the white conscience in regard to the 
Negro: it is whether the American promise shall 
finally be made real for groups other than one’s 
own. The most damaging disservice that can be 
done to American society—and to America’s image 
in the world—is a continued denial to any “other” 
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tion in the full ity of 
American life. The test for America’s maturity and 
claim to world leadership will be its success in 
dealing with its own minority problems. 


Anyone who thinks that the problem of Mc- 
Carthyism ended with the censure of the late Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy should be quickly disillu- 
sioned by reading almost any pronouncement by 
the Chairman of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Rep. Francis E. Walter. Mr. 
Walter seems determined that the spirit of Mc- 
Carthyism shall live on, and his most recent at- 
tempt to perpetuate it is his defense of the Air 
Force manual, “Security, Education and Disci- 
pline,” prepared for use in training non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Air Force Reserve. 

This manual, as everyone now knows, resur- 
rected the old J. B. Matthew charges of Commu- 
nist infiltration among the Protestant clergy. It 
informed trainees in the Air Force Reserve that 
“Communist and Communist fellow-travelers and 
sympathizers have successfully infiltrated our 
churches” and said that “it is known that even the 
pastors of certain of our churches are card-carry- 
ing Communists!” The manual also charged that 
thirty of the ninety-five scholars who had prepared 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible “had 
been affiliated with pro-Communist fronts, proj- 
ects and publications.” 

The Pentagon quickly repudiated the manual, 
once it was brought to public attention, and 
Thomas S. Gates, the Secretary of Defense, apolo- 
gized to the National Council of Churches for hav- 
ing distributed it. But Rep. Walter would have no 
part in the retreat. Instead, he counter-attacked, 
denouncing the Secretary of Defense for having 
made “a grovelling apology.” He would have done 
well, Mr. Walter said, “to have investigated the 
facts concerning the bureaucracy which runs the 
National Council of Churches.” And his commit- 
tee, he announced, was repared to “investigate” 
the manuals withdrawal. 


The nation’s Protestant clergy, or the National 
Council of Churches, needs no defense from the 
sweeping unsubstantiated charges made in the Air 
Force manual. Their irresponsibility is self-evi- 
dent. The fact that Mr. Walter should press 
them, though, is one more indication that he 


speaks in Congress for the hysteria of our recent, 
irresponsible oe Under his leadership the House 
Un-American Activities Committee continues to 
undermine the very concept of congressional in- 
vestigation. Surely it is long past the time when he 
should be relieved of his post. 


THE TIES THAT BIND 


The forthcoming meeting of the Atlantic Com- 
munity on March 29 might well become a mile- 
stone in post-war international cooperation, and a 
new and important phase in the development of 
U.S. foreign economic policy. The meeting will 
bring together the eighteen Western European 
nations of the Organization for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation, Canada and the United States for 
the purpose of establishing an organization within 
which all twenty members may coordinate their 
economic, fiscal and social policies. 

After twelve years of existence OEEC must be 
considered a tremendously successful experiment. 
Its main purpose of overseeing the reconstruction 
of Europe’s war-ravaged economies has long been 
accomplished, but its usefulness has outlived this 
main goal. Over the past five years the organiza- 
tion has issued periodic reviews of the economies 
of member states, and warned against those tend- 
encies, such as overexposure or excessive protec- 
tiveness, that could destroy the real economic gains 
since the war. Further, it has devised a program 
for aiding economies that have, for a variety of 
reasons, run into shallow water. Turkey, France 
and Spain have all benefitted from this program, 
and the people in these nations have been spared 
the personal calamities that follow general eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Now it is time for OEEC to turn to newer, less 
dramatic, but equally important tasks — those of 
overseeing the continued improvement in Euro- 
pean living standards and attending to the needs 
of less developed areas of the world. The full U.S. 
participation in the new organization is a natural 
development in a process that has found us asso- 
ciate members of OEEC, and the major moving 
force in NATO. The traditional American fear of 
entangling alliances has too long prevented our 
leaders from entering the ties that bind nation to 
nation in the peaceful pursuit of liberty, justice 
and happiness. U.S. participation in this new 
group can only move the free world further toward 
these ultimate goals. 
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Despite the current ou 


ing of disarmament 
proposals from both sides in the Cold War, agree- 
ment on meaningful international inspection and 


control of arms is not yet “a realistic prospect.” 
This conclusion is reached in “The Diplomacy of 
Disarmament,” the current (January) issue of In- 
ternational Conciliation, a quarterly publication 
issued by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Citing highlights in the discouraging history of 
disarmament negotiations since World War II, the 
author, Joseph Nogee, political science professor 
at the University of Houston, contends that con- 
trols of the sort the West demands would, from 
the Soviet point of view, threaten to subvert the 
Soviet system. The question, he says, “is whether 
any disarmament agreement is possible that will 
appear to the USSR to be worth this cost.” 

With the possible exception of cessation of nu- 
clear testing, Professor Nogee is pessimistic about 
future progress in regulating armaments. He con- 
cedes that the “external pressures of world opinion 
and the internal pressures of an increasingly bur- 
densome arms race” could just possibly be enough 
to force real progress on the issue. But he con- 
cludes that the only way to produce a genuinely 
satisfactory arms agreement “is to eliminate or 
mitigate the political conflicts giving rise to 
tension.” 


“Birth Control and Public Policy” is the subject 
of an article in the February issue of Commentary. 
The authors, Kingsley Davis and Judith Blake, 
have gathered a number of statistics on the extent 
to which birth control measures are favored by 
married couples in the United States and other 
countries. In the U.S., the authors note, the dis- 
cussion of the birth control issue and public policy 
was precipitated by the statement of the American 
Roman Catholic bishops in November of last year, 
thus raising important questions of civil liberties 
and the relations between church and state. The 
authors believe that the tendency of the Catholic 
clergy to use “political pressure and legislative co- 
ercion [has] in the area of birth control sometimes 
led to what can be interpreted as an infringement 
of democratic values.” 

The article further states that, since “Catholics 
are loyal to their country as well as to their church 
. . . they inevitably share the democratic values 
of the community at large. The tension between 
church and state is therefore not a matter of con- 
flict between different groups of citizens—as it is 
frequently portrayed—but a tension within each 


individual and within each group. Nothing brings 
this out more clearly than the birth control 
question.” 

Citing statistics that show a substantial accept- 
ance of “artificial” birth control techniques among 
Catholics, both in this country and abroad, the 
authors suggest that the bishops’ statement of 
Catholic opposition to the promotion of artificial 
birth prevention “rests on shaky foundations.” 

“By insisting that the faithful obey the official 
birth control doctrine,” the article continues, “the 
hierarchy risks alienating its own laity. It may 
conceivably escape this danger by continuing in 
the attempt to enforce its doctrine on everybody, 
for the consequent resentment of others at such 
enforcement might in that case be directed against 
all Catholics, who would then be defensively 
driven to identify with the clergy. Mindful of the 
high price in national disunity that ‘a situation of 
that kind would involve, the American Catholic 
clergy may eventually decide to temper its mili- 
tancy in the matter of birth control. This need not 
mean a change of doctrine; it would require only 
a willingness to stop trying to enforce the Catholic 
view through legislation and pressure.” 


As a gesture toward the improvement of rela- 
tions between Catholics and Protestants, two lead- 
ing religious journals have simultaneously pub- 
lished an essay by Robert McAfee Brown entitled 
“Rules for the Dialogue.” Dr. Brown's article, 
which appears in The Christian Century of Febru- 
ary 17 and The Commonweal of February 19, at- 
tempts to establish what he calls “half a dozen 
possible ground rules” for fruitful dialogue between 
Protestants and Catholics. 

Dr. Brown's suggestions, offered here without 
the clear explication which his text provides, are: 
(1) Each partner must believe that the other is 
speaking in good faith. (2) Each partner must 
have a clear understanding of his own faith. (3) 
Each partner must strive tor a clear understanding 
of the faith of the other. (4) Each partner must 
accept responsibility in humility and penitence for 
what his group has done, and is doing, to foster 
and perpetuate division. (5) Each partner must 
forthrightly face the issues which cause separation, 
as well as those which create unity. (6) Each 
partner must recognize that all that can be done 
with the dialogue is to offer it up to God. 

This last rule, which Dr. Brown calls “the most 
important of all,” enjoins us “to proceed in faith 
and hope and love,” in “the atmosphere of prayer.” 

‘PAMPHILUS 
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THE POLITICS OF FEAR 


The Possible Effects of Modern War Must Not Reduce Us to Inaction 


Paul Ramsey 


In his reply to Philip Toynbee’s passionate plea that 
capitulation now would be better than mutual 
nuclear destruction, printed along with other essays 
in The Fearful Choice, the Most Reverend Geoffrey 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, stated that “for 
all I know it is within the providence of God that 
the human race should destroy itself in this manner. 
There is no evidence that the human race is to last 
for ever and plenty of Scripture to the contrary 
effect.” 

This apparently unfeeling statement produced 
such a minor uproar that the Archbishop attempted 
an explanation. Apart from invoking a dubious and 
characteristic Anglican distinction between the fore- 
knowledge of God and his pre-determination of such 
an event, Dr. Fisher wrote: “As Mr. Toynbee 
brought the human race in more than once, I 
thought it well to suggest in a sentence or two that 
fear for the human race was no ground on which to 
base policy.” This was to say in effect: “You need 
not trouble yourself as to whether or when or how 
the human race will come to an end. There is no 
evidence that it will last forever. There is reason 
for thinking that it will come to an end. Neither 
you nor I can tell whether in the providence of God 
it will end by the effects of nuclear war or by some 
other means or not at all. So don’t base your policies 
on fears about the extinction of the human race.” 

In one way, Dr. Fisher's reply was to the point. 
If the “end of the world,” or human history as we 
know it, twenty-four hours from now has the power 
to render meaningless all human action up to that 
point, so does the end that will come two billion 
years from now by the world’s energy petering out 
or by some cosmic collision. The possibility of total 
nuclear destruction, by shortening the time during 
which this planet may still be inhabited or fit for 
human habitation, has only strengthened or excited 
the imagination and made it possible, indeed neces- 
sary, to conceive of an ending of the whole human 
story. But it has not made it a bit more certain. 
Mr. Ramsey, a previous contributor to this jour- 
nal, is Chairman of the Department of Religion in 
Princeton University. 
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This was of itself conceivable before, indeed known 
to be bound to happen. 

People who before were not able to draw correct 
inferences from this fact should not now be advised 
to do so simply by the heightened power their imag- 
inations have received. If there was no point in 
cherishing a friendship or reading Plato or the Bible 
while roasting the last potato over the last dying 
ember of a universe run-down, and therefore no 
point in all the efforts and experiences that went 
before, there is of course no point now in any of the 
things we do or feel or know that is not funda- 
mentally threatened by nuclear destruction, and all 
policy has despairingly to be determined in sole 
reference to dread of the end. 


But we should have had sufficient intellectual 
powers to have known this all along, since philoso- 
phers of enlightened one-world views of human 
destiny began systematically to darken the human 
horizon of all reference to transcendence. What, for 
example, are we to make of Hannah Arendt’s state- 
ment, published several years ago in The Common- 
weal, that with the appearance of atomic weapons 
appeals to courage itself have become meaningless: 
“Man can be courageous only so long as he knows 
he is survived by those who are like him, that he 
fulfills a role in something more permanent than 
himself . . . Or to put it another way, while there 
certainly are conditions under which individual life 
is not worth having, the same cannot be true for 
mankind. The moment war can even conceivably 
threaten the continued existence of mankind on 
earth, the alternative between liberty and death has 
lost its old plausibility.” 

To find a man’s final end in mankind, and man- 
kind’s final end in the continued existence of man- 
kind, was all along to find his final end seriously 
threatened by his certain physical end. How long 
away in time the end may be makes no essential 
difference. If my courage and devotion find their 
justification only in reference to those who survive 
who are like me, and this is the meaning of my role 
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in relation to something more permanent than my- 
self, then I must ask how permanent are they, and 
so on through the generations until we come to the 
last man with that last potato, only to discover that 
the last link in the chain on which the whole mean- 
ing of my existence depended is grounded in 
nothing. 

What has happened today is that absentminded- 
ness about this has now been shocked into taking 
thought. The answer to this is to say that no such 
view was ever true or was ever the meaning of 
Christian eschatology. Yet Archbishop Fisher's reply 
was not sufficiently to the point; for the new issue 
raised by modern weaponry is not simply the vivid 
presentation to our imaginations, heightened by 
foreshortening the time, of the possibility that an 
end will come, but instead the possibility that this 
may take place by human action. This is an issue of 
policy, and it is a problem for morality. 

In considering this question, we must make a 
further distinction between the great evil of all-out 
war and the risk of such a war, and between the evil 
of destroying mankind by human action and the 
danger that this may happen. This distinction has 
not often been clearly made by those who simply 
affirm that there can be “no greater evil” than 
nuclear warfare or that there can be “no greater 
evil” than man’s destruction of mankind. This may 
be true, yet there may still be greater evils than 
risking war or than risking enormously large scale 
destruction; and in any case decisions have today to 
be made in the light of these enduring dangers 
without, as such, choosing all-out war or such de- 
struction as a lesser evil to any other alternative. 

Among the opening sections of the Provisional 
Study Document on modern war prepared for the 
World Council of Churches is this statement: “It 
is part of our Christian hope that all men may ex- 
perience God’s victory as mercy as well as judgment, 
and we may therefore never consent to the prospect 
of terminating human history by human act.” This 
conclusion is clearly a non sequitur where it stands; 
or else in the premise of the statement God’s mercy 
and judgment have been reduced wholly to the plane 
of future human history on this planet. That was 
never the Christian hope, nor Christian eschatology. 

The curious expression, “never consent to the 
prospect of terminating human history by human 
act” also needs to be clarified. In one sense, this is 
a “prospect” no one asks us to “consent” to, but to 

t as among the possibilities intrinsic to man’s 
knowledge of the created world. To consent or not 
to consent to this prospect is not a matter of human 


choice; nor could this have been the meaning of 
the statement in a document which also recognizes 
that, because the bomb is now an indestructible 
possession of mankind, the prospect of its use will 
always be present. “Never consent to the prospect” 
can only mean “never consent to the adoption of 
a policy or a military action whose consequence 
would probably or likely terminate human history 
by human action.” 

This statement in turn is greatly in need of clarifi- 
cation, for a whole range of meanings and possible 
actions are contained within the, as yet unspecified, 
degree of possibility, probability or likelihood of 
this consequence of a particular human action. With- 
out saying more, one cannot tell what actions are 
prohibited on this principle. By failing to distinguish 
between the evil of all-out nuclear destruction and 
the evil of risking such destruction which the policies 
of nations may have to endure or consent to, or 
rather by allowing the gravity of the evil of nuclear 
destruction to become confused with the gravity 
of the evil even in the slightest risk of it, many 
people today are inclined to say that to consent to 
policies that involve any risk whatsoever of nuclear 
destruction is the same as to consent to the exter- 
mination of the human race by human action. They 
say, with Hannah Arendt, that “the moment war 
can even conceivably threaten the continued ex- 
istence of mankind on earth,” all justification for 
warfare vanishes, because the alternative between 
choosing liberty or choosing death has vanished. 


But has it? To choose liberty by means that could 
conceivably threaten the existence of mankind, to 
choose liberty by means that might lead to destruc- 
tion, is not yet the same as choosing death. What 
we have to compare is the evil of capitulation with 
the evil involved in risking war, or the evil to be 
repelled by war with the risk of nuclear war, or the 
evil sought to be repelled in warfare by means of 
conventional weapons with the risk that more power- 
ful weapons will be used, or the concentrated power 
of evil that would have to be repelled by the use 
of limited atomic weapons with the risk that stra- 
tegic weapons will be used. In no case would we be 
choosing war; or, by choosing war, choosing nuclear 
war or choosing megathon weapons, or choosing to 
terminate the human race by human action. 

If the causal connection between these steps, or 
the necessary connection between risking war and 
war itself, is so great as to abolish the distinction 
between the whatever degree of danger there is 
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of so great an evil and the evil itself, this has to 
be shown. It cannot simply be asserted. It may 
be that there is now “no greater evil” than modern 
war. At the same time, it may be that there are 
still many greater evils than the rather permanent 
danger of war which it is the destiny of men to 
endure in any age, or greater evils than the present 
danger we face in the degree of likelihood that our 
actions will lead to, rather than prevent, the de- 
structiveness of modern warfare. 

I am not now asking whether there can be any 
greater evil than our all-out use of megathon 
weapons, or any greater evil than an act of indiscrim- 
inate bombing. To my satisfaction that question has 
already been answered and the moral limit to war- 
fare fixed. We should in that connection be resolved 
to make the affirmation of Socrates in the Gorgias 
that it is better to suffer evil than to do it. The 
question now is whether, in mounting a defense 
proportionate to an attack, ie., against the attack 
itself and not directly against a people as a whole, 
there is sufficient prudential reason for attempting 
to disengage ourselves from all use of armed force, 
or any form of warfare, to be found in the fact that 
there is danger of starting nuclear destructiveness 
and even of terminating the human race by human 
action. 

Of course, it may be pointed out that if war is 
limited or just, if even one side disciplines itself 
to restrain the use it is willing to make of the 
weapons mankind now possesses, that in itself will 
limit the destructiveness of any future war and 
forestall the prospect of nuclear doom. But the 
question now posed is whether (independent of the 
limitation of killing to the indirect, even if vast, 
effect of tactical bombing), and in what sense, 
dread of destroying the human race by human ac- 
tion should provide the ground, in a prudent cal- 
culation of the consequences alone, for the con- 
clusion that all modern war is morally prohibited, 
because there can be no greater evil than this, and 
certainly no commensurate good to justify it. 


There is much to be commended in the exactness 
with which Catholic moral theologians address 
themselves to this issue. When they say that under 
no circumstances would it ever be right to “permit” 
the termination of the human race by human action, 
because there could not possibly be any propor- 
tionate grave reason to justify such a thing, they 
know exactly what they mean. Of course, in pruden- 
tial calculation, in balancing the good directly in- 
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tended and done against the evil unintended and 
indirectly done, no greater precision can be forth- 
coming than the subject allows; yet it seems clear 
that there can be no good sufficiently great, or evil 
repelled sufficiently grave, to warrant the destruction 
of mankind by man’s own action. 

I mean, however, that the moral theologian knows 
what he means by “permit.” He is not talking in 
the main about probabilities, risks and dangers in 
general. He is talking about an action which just as 
efficaciously does an evil thing (and is known cer- 
tainly and unavoidably to lead to this evil result) 
as it efficaciously does some good. He is talking 
about double effects, of which the specific action 
causes directly the one and indirectly the other, 
but causes both; of which one is consciously in- 
tended and the other not intended or not directly 
intended, but still both are done, and the evil effect 
is, with equal consciousness on the part of the agent, 
foreknown to be a consequence. 

This is what, in a technical sense, to “only permit” 
an evil result means. It means to do it and to know 
one is doing it, but as only a secondary if certain 
effect of the good one primarily does and intends. 
Of course, grave guiltiness may be imputed to the 
military action of any nation, or to the action of any 
leader or leaders, which for any supposed good 
“permits,” in this sense, the termination of the human 
race by human action. Certainly, in analyzing an 
action which truly faced such alternatives, it is, as 
Worldview stated in its May, 1958 editorial, “never 
possible than no world would be preferable to some 
worlds, and there are in truth no circumstances in 
which the destruction of human life presents itself 
as a reasonable alternative.” 


Naturally, where one or the other of the effects 
of an action are uncertain, this has to be taken into 
account. Especially is this true when, because the 
good effect is remote and speculative while the 
evil is certain and grave, the action is prohibited. 
Presumably, if the reverse is the case and the good 
effect is more certain than the evil result that will 
be forthcoming, not only must the good and the 
evil be prudentially weighed and found proportion- 
ate, but also calculation of the probabilities and of 
the degree of certainty or uncertainty in the good 
or evil effect must be taken into account. There 
must not only be greater good than evil objectively 
in view, but also greater probability of actually do- 
ing more good than harm. If an evil which is certain 
and extensive and immediate may rarely be com- 
pensated for by a problematic, speculative, future 
good, by the same token not every present, certain 
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and immediate good ( or lesser evil) that may have 
to be done will be outweighed by a problematic, 
speculative and future evil. 

Nevertheless, according to the traditional 
theory, a man begins in the midst of action and 
he analyzes its nature and immediate consequences 
before or while putting it forth and causing those 
consequences. He does not expect to be able to 
trammel up all the future consequences of an ac- 
tion. Above all, he does not debate mere contin- 
gencies, and therefore, if these are possibly dread- 
ful, find himself forced into inaction. He does 
what he can and may and must, without regard- 
ing himself as lord of the future or, on the other 
hand, as covered with guilt by accident or unfore- 
seen consequences. 

By contrast, a good deal of nuclear pacifism 
begins with the contingencies and the probabilities, 
and not with the moral nature of the action to 
be done; and by deriving legitimate decision back- 
ward from whatever may conceivably or possibly 
or probably result, whether by anyone’s doing or 
by accident, it finds itself driven to inaction, to 
non-political action in politics and non-military 
action in military affairs, and to the not very sur- 
prising discovery that there are now no distinc- 
tions on which the defense of justice can possibly 
be based. 

For example, in The Fearful Choice Philip 
Toynbee writes that “in terms of probability it is 
surely as likely as not that mutual fear will lead 
to accidental war in the near future if the present 
situation continues. If it continues indefinitely it 
is nearly a statistical certainty that a mistake will 
be made and that the devastation will begin.” 

Against such a termination of human life on 
earth by human action, he then proposes as an al- 
ternative that we “negotiate at once with the Rus- 
sians and get the best terms which are available,” 
that we deliberately “negotiate from comparative 
weakness.” He bravely attempts to face this alterna- 


tive realistically, ie., by considering the worst pos- 
sible outcome, namely, the total domination of the 
world by Russia within a few years. This, he 
thinks, would be by far the better choice, when 
“it is a question of allowing the human race to 
survive, possibly under the domination of a regime 
which most of us detest, or of allowing it to 
destroy itself in appalling and prolonged anguish.” 

Nevertheless, the consequence of the policy pro- 
posed is everywhere subtly qualified: it is “a pos- 
sible result, however improbable;” “the worst, and 
least probable” result; “if it didn’t prevail mankind 
would still be given the opportunity of prevailing;” 
for “surely anything is better than a policy which 
allows for the possibility of nuclear war.” If we 
haven't thought and made a decision entirely in 
these terms, then we need to submit ourselves to 
the following “simple test”: “Have we decided 
how we are to kill the other members of our house- 
hold in the event of our being less injured than 
they are?” 

Thus, in the thinking of many of the nuclear 
pacifists, moral decision must be entirely deduced 
backward from the likely eventuality; it is no 
longer to be formulated in terms of the nature of 
present action itself, its intention, and proximate 
effect or the thing to be done. 

But in general, all the life-acts of men or of 
nations put forth in the present and reaching to- 
ward the future have this character: that from 
them all flow multiple effects. With the destroyer 
commander, “one must do what one must, and say 
one’s prayers;” or rather, one may do what one 
must with confidence and gladness because one 
can and will and must say one’s prayers. That is 
to say, because as a Christian one never thought to 
find among these future contingencies any self-guar- 
anteeing ground for action, nor in his physical end 
man’s final end, individually or collectively. Man’s 
thrust onward need not become paralyzed, because 
he is not set only along an interminable road. 
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other voices 


THE CATHOLIC PRESIDENT DEBATE 


The March 7 issue of Christianity and Crisis car- 
ries a lead editorial by Dr. John C. Bennett on 
“A Roman Catholic for President?” A footnote em- 
phasizes that the editorial is not intended to in- 
dicate support for any candidate but rather to 
discuss the general principles at stake in a major 
national argument. The editorial is here reprinted. 


The issue raised by the possibility of a Roman 
Catholic candidate for the Presidency is the most 
significant immediate problem that grows out of 
the confrontation of Roman Catholicism with other 
religious communities in the United States. There 
are a great many Protestants of influence who are 
inclined to say that they would never vote for a 
Roman Catholic for President. Many of them refuse 
to say this with finality, but there is a strong trend 
in this direction. Our guess is that it may be 
stronger among the clergy and among official 
Protestant spokesmen than among the laity. 

Aside from crude forms of prejudice and a 
reluctance to accept the fact that this is no longer 
a Protestant country, there are two considerations 
behind this position that have some substance. The 
first is that the traditional teaching of the Catholic 
Church is at variance with American conceptions 
of religious liberty and of church-state relations. 
There is a fear that a Catholic President might be 
used by a politically powerful Catholic Church 
to give that church the preferred position to which, 
according to its tradition, it believes itself entitled. 

The other consideration is that there are a few 
specific issues on which there is a Catholic posi- 
tion and, short of any basic change in our institu- 
tions, the nation’s legislation and policy might be 
deflected by a Catholic President toward these 
known positions of his church. One example that 
is not often mentioned is the intransigent view of 
the problems of the Cold War that was expressed 
in the American Catholic Bishops’ statement late 
in 1959. (We could not vote for any man, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, who takes such a view.) 


On matters of this kind most Catholics are more 
likely to be affected by the position taken by the 
authorities of their church than would a Prot- 
estant. Even though they may not agree with the 
bishops, it would be embarrassing to oppose them 
publicly. Catholic bishops do their debating pri- 


vately; American Catholicism on the hierarchical 
level, therefore, gives the impression of a united 
front that no Protestant churches are able to give. 

We want to direct three comments to those who 
take a negative view concerning a possible Roman 
Catholic President: 

(1) If the American people should make it clear 
that a Catholic could never be elected President, 
this would be an affront to 39,000,000 of our fel- 
low-citizens, and it would suggest that full partici- 
pation in American political life is denied to them 
as Catholics. This would be true even though Cath- 
olics are governors, senators, congressmen, and 
Supreme Court justices. We believe that this situ- 
ation would wound our common life and damage 
our institutions more grievously that it would be 
possible for a Catholic President to do even if he 
chose to. We are shocked that so many Protestants 
seem unwilling to give any weight to this. 

(2) We are justified in ascertaining what view 
of church-state relations and of the basis of re- 
ligious liberty a particular Catholic candidate 
holds. We may learn this without grilling him, for 
his record of public service and its implications 
would be an open book. 

There are two main views of religious liberty 
that are held among Catholics. The traditional 
view regards as normative the idea of a Catholic 
state with the church in a privileged position and 
with at least a curtailment of the liberties of non- 
Catholics. This view is an inheritance from an 
earlier period of history, and many Catholic the- 
ologians and ecclesiastical leaders now reject it. 
They believe in religious liberty for non-Catholics 
on principle and not merely as a matter of prag- 
matic adjustment to the American situation. 

This more liberal view is not limited to this 
country; it is held widely in Western Europe. It 
is one view held in Vatican circles. Those who 
hold this view believe that Pius XII was at least 
open to it, and they are even more sure that this 
is true of his generous-minded successor. 

In emphasizing the importance of ascertaining 
the Catholic candidate’s views on these matters, we 
are supporting a contention of Bishop James Pike 
in his Life article (Dec. 21, 1959). We are sorry 
that he seemed to suggest that American Catholics 
were arrayed against Catholics elsewhere and 
against the Pope. 

The Roman Catholic world is divided from top 
to bottom on the question of the basis of religious 
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liberty, whether it is to be accepted only prag- 


matically in a pluralistic country or whether it 
should be defended on Christian principle, even in 
situations in which the church has the power, 
through its influence on the electorate, to impose 
its will on the state. 

The American laity are emphatically on the side 
of the more liberal interpretation. It is quite certain 
that any Catholic layman who reaches the point 
where he can be considered a likely candidate for 
President will be sufficiently influenced by the 
democratic ethos to represent that position. This 
was true of Alfred E. Smith as it is true of Senator 
Kennedy. But anyone who is troubled about this 
matter is justified in asking where a Catholic can- 
didate stands on this question. 

We believe that it is quite possible that a Catho- 
lic in the Presidency who is himself liberal on this 
matter and who is sophisticated enough to know 
what is happening in the church might be better 
able to deal with Catholic pressures than a Prot- 
estant. He would be in a better position to measure 
them and to appeal from one part of the church 
to another. 

(3) So far as the specific issues on which there 
is a known Catholic position are concerned, there 
are very few that come to the desk of the Presi- 
dent. More of them are dealt with by mayors and 
governors, and the Republic has survived many 
Catholic mayors and governors. And on many is- 
sues within the purview of the President, the 
Catholic community is divided—even, for example, 
on the appointment of an ambassador to the Vati- 
can. (It was a Baptist who made the latest ap- 
pointment to the Vatican.) Furthermore, a Presi- 
dent is subjected to so many pressures and counter- 
pressures that he is less vulnerable to any one 
form of pressure than most other public servants. 

There is the vexing problem of birth control. 
As a domestic problem it belongs chiefly to the 
states, and it is fortunate that many Catholics, 
while they do not reject their church’s position on 
birth control in terms of morals and theology, do 
not believe there should be a civil law that im- 
poses the Catholic moral teaching upon non-Catho- 
lics. As one element in a program of foreign aid, 
this may belong to the President's province. (We 
may say in passing that President Eisenhower has 
gone as far as the Catholic authorities in rejecting 
its inclusion in governmental programs.) 

Among the various alternatives open to a Catho- 
lic President, Father John R. Connery, S.J., sug- 
gests in America (Dec. 12, 1959) that the President 
could allow a foreign aid bill, of which he basically 
approved but which included financial provision 


for a birth control program, to become law by ig- 
noring it for ten days. This procedure presupposes 
that there would be in his mind a conflict between 
his religiously directed conscience on a specific 
point and his broader judgment as to what was 
good policy. 

There is general agreement that this country 
should not urge on another country a birth control 
program but that it should cooperate with a coun- 
try that desires it. The birth control feature of a 
broader program of economic development could 
be paid for by the government of the aided coun- 
try while the United States government would 
support the program as a whole. This merely sug- 
gests a possibility that might enable a Catholic 
President to handle this issue constructively. 

However, it must be noted that the idea of birth 
control must be weighed along with all the other 
issues that are at stake in an election. Even if a 
Catholic candidate were to take a line here that 
we might regret, this would not necessarily out- 
weigh all the other considerations of which we 
need to take account. Furthermore,’ we do not 
know what line a Catholic President would take 
in a complicated situation, for Catholic moral the- 
ology gives a high place to the virtue of prudence. 


We should like to add to these considerations a 
more positive note: a Catholic President who is 
well instructed in the moral teachings of his 
church would have certain assets. (It is chiefly in 
the areas of sex and medicine that the Protestant 
finds elements of intolerable legalism in Catholic 
moral teaching.) If he is of an essentially liberal 
spirit he may absorb the best in the real humanism 
of Catholic thought. 

A Catholic President might have a better per- 
spective on the issue of social justice than many 
Protestants. He might be guided by the ethical 
inhibitions present in Catholic views of the just 
war so as to resist the temptation to make mili 
necessity paramount in all matters of national strat- 
egy. He might have a wiser and more seasoned un- 
derstanding of the claims of the person in relation to 
the community than many a one-sided Protestant 
individualist. 

We are not now speaking of any particular Cath- 
olic candidate, and there are elements in Catholic 
moral doctrine that we reject. When these are in- 
terpreted by the narrower type of ecclesiastic, we 
often find them repellent. But Catholic teaching 
has its better and more humane side, and it is the 
repository of much wisdom that could stand a Cath- 
olic President in good stead. 
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God and Man in Washington 
by Paul Blanshard. Beacon 


Press. 251 pp. $3.50. 


by Arthur Moore 

Mr. Blanshard’s newest book 
seems to appear at a propitious 
time. In an election year, par- 
ticularly a presidential year with 
one very prominent Roman 
Catholic seeking the office, there 
is a market and even a need 
for a book surveying the reli- 
gious scene in ‘Washington 
today. 

The book’s introduction has a 
forbidding title—“The Church- 
State Battlefront.” Despite this 
martial note, the author adopts 
a friendly, candid and modest 
tone. There is even a mild ex- 
hortation out of a civics text to 
remind the reader that “Wash- 
ington is YOU.” There is an ad- 
mission that the problems to be 
discussed are complex and the 
terms of discussion in dispute. 
Acknowledging that he will 
editorialize from time to time, 
Mr. Blanshard claims he has at- 
tempted only a popular survey 
in which he has striven to pre- 
serve “a point of view that is 
neither secularist nor sectarian, 
a point of view appropriate for 
a tolerant liberal democrat who 
believes in the practice of free- 
dom in a pluralistic society.” 

It is in the chapter on the 
Supreme Court that difficulties 
begin to arise. Mr. Blanshard has 
told us in his introduction that 
he considers this chapter the 
most important one in the book. 
He begins with a tribute to the 
present Supreme Court and it 
is evident that his whole ap- 
proach depends heavily upon 
such decisions as the Everson, 
McCollum and Zorach cases. It 
is in fact this dependence that 
leads to a certain shiftiness and 


Mr. Moore is Associate Editor of 
the Methodist monthly World 
Outlook. 
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uneasiness in the writing of this 
chapter. It is obvious that Mr. 
Blanshard has his own definition 
of the rather ambiguous word- 
ing of the First Amendment. 
The closer the Supreme Court 
approaches this definition (as in 
the McCollum case) the more 
Mr. Blanshard sees it fulfilling 
its constitutional function. If it 
seems to shy away (as in the 
Zorach case), then Mr. Blan- 
shard wonders if public attack 
is not “softening” the Court. 
Now, this is understandable and 
perhaps even natural. But it is 
also dangerous for it leads the 
author to use words such as 
“separation” as if their practical 
meaning was agreed upon at the 
very time that he is explaining 
that their meaning is not agreed 
upon. Thus Mr. Blanshard at- 
tempts to be a partisan and a 
guide at one and the same time 
and without differentiating these 
functions. 

It is in the chapter on Con- 
gress that this fatal flaw begins 
to show forth its enormity. Mr. 
Blanshard has much less respect 
for Congress than for the Su- 
preme Court, which seems sen- 
sible enough but which leads 
him to assume congressmen 
susceptible to religious pressures 
in a way that seems question- 
able. Thus, in discussing Com- 
munism and the clergy, Mr. 
Blanshard makes some astonish- 
ingly statements without 
documentation of any kind. 

“To put it bluntly, Catholi- 
cism’s policy vis-a-vis Commu- 
nism is made in Rome by the 
Pope and the Vatican's Depart- 
ment of State and not by the 
American bishops. This means 
in practice that European con- 
siderations often outweigh Amer- 
ican considerations in arriving 
at official policy. Since there are 
more Communists in Italy than 
in all the Protestant nations of 
the world combined, the Vatican 
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naturally tends to feel somewhat 
more desperate about Com- 
munism than do Protestant 
nations.” 

This paragraph, appearing 
after a discussion of attitudes 
toward Poland, raises so many 
questions as to merit an entire 
discussion by itself. Most spe- 
cifically, it raises the old ques- 
tion of a conspiracy to serve 
Vatican needs rather than those 
of a “Protestant nation” (pre- 
sumably the United States). In 
short, it raises the question of 
treason. It also raises the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Blanshard 
meant to raise that question in 
such an offhand way. 

This last question, concerning 
his intentions, is one that Mr. 
Blanshard objects to vigorously. 
His feeling is that current popu- 
lar religiosity and “tolerance” op- 
erate against anyone who hon- 
estly attempts to ask embarrass- 
ing questions. To a _ certain 
extent, of course, he is right. An 
honest question demands an hon- 
est answer. The further question, 
then, is how honest is the 
question? 

Mr. Blanshard is maddening 
in this respect. His tone is one 
of friendly and open discussion. 
But what are we to make of 
his assertion on “Vatican policy” 
concerning Communism, quoted 
above? Are we to deduce that 
Senator Kennedy favors aid to 
Poland because Cardinal Wy- 
szynski and Premier Gomulka 
made a deal and that (say) The 
Brooklyn Tablet approves whole- 
heartedly of this aid? Mr. Blan- 
shard surely knows more about 
politics than that. 

Or what shall we say of the 
following assertion in discussing 
the Presidency: 

“The ‘apostate’ taboo un- 
doubtedly worked against James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina in 
the Democratic conventions of 
1940 and 1944. He had been 
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baptized a Catholic but had 
transferred his allegiance to the 
Episcopal Church after his mar- 
riage.. When this ‘irregular’ re- 
ligious history was _ revealed, 
Byrnes’ was. stricken from the 
eligible list for Vice-President on 
the Democratic ticket at the be- 
hest of boss Ed Flynn of New 
York, a Catholic.” 

After reading his autobiog- 

raphy, one does not suppose that 
even Mr. Byrnes thinks he failed 
to become the Democratic nomi- 
nee solely because he joined the 
Episcopal Church. 
' The point is not that these 
are isolated shockers that crept 
into the book but that unsub- 
stantiated charges such as these 
appear with great ity 
once we are really into the sub- 
stance of Mr. Blanshard’s work. 
Despite his protestations, they 
are usually directed against 
Catholics. 

The question is not whether 
Mr. Blanshard is anti-Catholic 
(he obviously is) but why and 
how he is anti-Catholic. Well, 
Mr. Blanshard is (as he has told 
us) a “liberal.” Now, if there is 
a contempor. term in greater 
dispute than “liberal” it ae 
be hard to know what that term 
might be. Mr. Blanshard suffers 
from no such doubts: He is a 
“liberal” and so are those who 
agree with him. They are for 
“democracy” and that is insured 
by “a wall of separation” and no 
clerical raids on the till. Anyone 
opposed to the public schoo! 
for any reason is “divisive” and 
“authoritarian” and these are the 
two worst sins. 

All of this may sound like 
a burlesque and unfair. It is not 
basically unfair because Mr. 
Blanshard’s attitude is ideological 
and he suffers from the ideo- 
logue’s fault—he does not respect 
his opponents as people. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he is 
more interested in debater’s 
points scored than in under- 
standings reached. 

Nowhere is this failure really 


to apprehend the viewpoint of 
those he opposes more apparent 
than in the long discussion of 
the Presidency. This chapter is, 
in a way, the heart of the book 
and Mr. Blanshard admits that 
it is the one with the most news 
value. Sixty pages in length, it 
covers quite a bit of territory 
and varies greatly in quality and 
approach. There is a general his- 
torical background, an extended 
analysis of the Al Smith cam- 
paign, a quick run-through of 
the electoral chances of a Catho- 
lic candidate and, finally and 
most importantly, the author's 
own discussion of the issues he 
considers paramount. 

This last begins with six 
cliches that bar discussion. Some 
of these six are cliches and 
easily disposed of in a short 
space. Others are not quite so 
simple as Mr. Blanshard would 
have them. Cliche number three, 
for example, is that opposition to 
Catholicism is prejudice. As Mr. 
Blanshard says, “some of it is 
and some of it isn’t.” This is fine, 
but when he goes on to assert 
that “sometimes an individual is 
anti-Catholic because he is op- 
posed to prejudice and because 
he considers the Catholic Church 
the most deplorable form of con- 
gealed religious prejudice in 
modern society” one wonders 
about Mr. Blanshard’s ability to 
know a cliche when he makes 
one up. Again, when the author 
defends an analogy between the 
Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution and the Catholic Church 
because “both emphasize the 
worship of the past and both 
claim a special status in modern 
society by virtue of tradition” 
the suspicion arises that Mr. 
Blanshard has little understand- 
ing of any kind of religion. 

This rather awful mixing of 
categories continues when Mr. 
Blanshard discusses what he 
considers “the inescapable 
sues.” These are six: a Catholic 
candidate’s attitude toward di- 
vorce, mixed marriages, birth 


control, church censorship, pub- 
lic funds for parochial schools, 
and the obligation of Catholic 
parents to send their children to 
parochial schools. Some of this 
mixed bag of issues seem not 
only escapable but positively is- 
sues to be avoided in an election 
campaign under normal circum- 
stances, 

What in the world does mixed 
marriage (which is a religious 
problem and a real one) have 
to do with electing a President? 
Mr. Blanshard has an answer 
—the voter will question “any- 
thing in the candidate's viewpoint 
which seems to contradict or 
deny freedom of thought or the 
practice of tolerance in an open 
society.” In short, “can a candi- 
date who has accepted dictation 
on such issues as an individual 
Catholic demonstrate sufficient 
independence as the nation’s 
Chief Executive?” 

This standard would seem to 
bring down any kind of curtain, 
let alone wall, of separation of 
church and state, public and pri- 
vate, with a horrendous crash. 
In the resulting debris, no sort 
of distinctions can be logically 
maintained. The author would 
despise this allegation but the 
end result of this obliterating of 
distinctions is thought control to 
see if we are all “liberal” 
enough. 

Mr. Blanshard, as noted before, 
claims to write from a point of 
view that is “neither secularist 
nor sectarian, a point of view 
appropriate for a tolerant liberal 
democrat who believes in the 
practice of freedom in a plural- 
istic society.” Unfortunately, 
there is not a word of truth in 
that statement. Mr. Blanshard 
writes as a sectarian secularist, 
who believes in the practice of 
freedom insofar as it corresponds 
to his definition of freedom. This 
is a harsh statement and it does 
not take away the sting to add 
that it is unclear whether Mr. 
Blanshard realizes that this is 
the case. 
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Communist Chine and Asia: Challenge to American Policy 
by A. Doak Barnett. Harper. 575 pp. $6.95. 


A noted expert on Chinese affairs has written a valuable ond 


authoritative book on the meaning of the Communist revolution 
in China and the multiple problems it poses, both for the non- 
Communist nations of Asia and for American foreign policy. 


The Political Economy of National Security 
by James R. Schlesinger. Praeger. 292 pp. $5.00. 
How we can reconcile the free-market economy with the long- 
term necessities of defense and security in the cold war is the 


central concern of this comprehensive and far-reaching economic 
analysis. 


India Today 
by Frank Moraes. Macmillan. 248 pp. $4.00. 


India's foremost interpreter here offers an analysis of the forces 
that have shaped modern India and the character of her people, 
and the problems of education, leadership, unity and political 
welfare that make India's future of such vital importance to the 
world. 


The Red Executive 


’ by David Granick. Doubleday. 334 pp. $4.50. 


“A study of the organization man in Russien industry,” this book 
examines management bureaucracy in Soviet Russia, its practices, 
goals, incentives and relationship to the Communist Party, and 
the ways in which its functions may be compared to the Ameri- 


can system. 


This Little Band of Prophets: The British Fabians 
by Anne Fremantle. Mentor. 320 pp. 75 cents. 


The Fabians, that group of British intellectuals whose theories 
led directly to the social reforms of the Labor Party and whose 
membership included such figures as Shaw, the Webbs, Wells, 
Russell, Tawney, Laski and Atlee, are the fascinating subjects of 
this collective biography. 


Arms and Politics in Latin America 

by Edwin Lieuwen. Harper. 296 pp. $4.75. 

A consideration of the role of the military in Latin American pol- 
itics and its effects on U.S. interests and objectives, this book J 


serves to clarify the terms in which the current reappraisal of 
our policy in Latin America can be made fruitful. 
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